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Kirchner’s Self-Portrait as a Soldier 


In Relation to Earlier Self-Portraits’ 


The Allen Memorial Art Museum at Oberlin College acquired in 
1950 the enigmatic Self-Portrait as a Soldier by Ernst Ludwig Kirchner 
(Fig. 1).". This picture of the artist with amputated hand was painted 
in 1915 after his conscription into the German army — from which he 
was later discharged a mental but not a physical casualty. 

The Oberlin painting was done during a period of severe strain 
in Kirchner’s life and contrasts greatly with his earliest known Self- 
Portrait of 1904, now in the Kunstmuseum of Basel (Fig. 2). Both im- 
pressionism and neo- impressionism were late in coming across the Rhine, 
and the early self-portrait was probably done directly after the impact ot 
an exhibition of work by Seurat, Signac, Luce, and van Rysselberghe 
that Wassily Kandinsky had arranged for the Phalanx group in Munich’ 
and that Kirchner had visited. This painting is built up by light and 
color with a neo-impressionist palette. Instead of the dot and dab, how- 
ever, Kirchner uses a large, more vital brush stroke that is loaded with 
energy and is very similar to the painting of the Fauves — especially 
Vlaminck — at the same period. 

The lithograph, Self-Portrait at Dawn, dated 1906 (Fig. 3)* shows a 
considerable change. Done in Dresden during the early period of Die 
Briicke, the work is much more “inner directed” in its emphasis. The 
eyes and mouth — slit-like, upturned curves and gashes — resemble each 
other, as they do the other sinuous forms merging together throughout 
the composition. This lithograph seems impossible without a knowl- 
edge of Munch's oeuvre,’ not only because of the cursive, Munch-like, 


* Much of the material of this article is based on the author's forthcoming book, 

German Expressionist Painting, now being published by the University of Cali- 

fornia Press. 

a Number 50.29. Oil on canvas. 27% x 24 inches. Charles F. Olney 
Fund. 

* Kunstchronik, vol. 15, no. 25 (May 13, 1904), p. 413. 

A print of this lithograph is in The Art Institute of Chicago. Photograph Cour- 

tesy of The Art Institute of Chicago. 

Kirchner has always stubbornly denied that he was acquainted with Munch’s 

work during his early period. The Norwegian painter, however, actually spent 

a good deal of time in Saxony in 1904 and 1905. A controversial figure, he en- 

joyed wide recognition in Germany, and his work was published and reproduced 
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~ 
4. Kirchner, Self-Portrait with Model Hamburg 


art-nouveau line, but also because of the content of the picture — the 

preoccupation with sex and the evocation of a dream image, in which a 

brooding, intense male face emerges adjacent to a female body flowing 
along the border of the print. 

These two self-portraits indicate clearly the two major influences on 

the early Kirchner, impressionist color and art-nouveau line, and the 

in the art journals. In recent letters to the author Kirchner’s erstwhile associates 


Schmidt-Rottluff and Pechstein both admit familiarity with Munch’s work by 
1906. 
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freedom both gave to the artist in the creation of an emotional and 
subjective imagery. 

When Kirchner took up a similar motif again in his Self-Portrait 
with Model of 1907 (Fig. 4)’ he combines vigorous color with sinuous 
line. This painting is interesting in that its construction is not dissimilar 
to that of the Oberlin canvas. In the left foreground the artist in a bold- 
ly striped robe of orange and blue pushes himself toward the spectator. 
This self-conscious figure heavily overloads the picture on the left, while 
at some depth on the right appears a half-undressed model seated on a 
red divan. The whole picture space is flattened out by the red curtain 
behind Kirchner and the “shocking pink” rectangle in the upper right. 
The painter's startling position with relation to the rest of the picture 
plane suggests that it was done in front of a mirror. 

Kirchner later overpainted this canvas like so many of his paint- 
ings.” During the process he eliminated some of the details and straight- 
ened his formerly rather curvilinear outlines, creating a bolder, more 
generalized impression as well as one of even greater flatness. The self- 
consciousness of the earlier Self-Portrait at Dawn is still most evident, as 
is the stress on the almond-shaped eyes, here making an interesting hori- 
zontal tension in the sensuous face. Because of the expressions on the 
faces and the fact that Kirchner, as well as his model, is half undressed, 
the painting again has erotic implications. 

In the following years, during the period in which Kirchner left 
Dresden for Berlin, his style changed perceptibly. He developed hard, 
pointed, splintered forms and a calligraphy which often merely suggests 
outer reality instead of representing it. The brush stroke is left visible, 
and quick short marks build up the form, as in his Self-Portrait painted 
in the winter of 1913-14 (Fig. 5). Forms are exceedingly angular: the 
goatee, the lips, nose, eyes, ears, collar, hair, even the indication of 
shadows. There is now a complete unity of angular brush stroke and 
angular form which has led to the triangular form as the module for this 
painting. The eyes, reversing the curvature of the mouth, seem set into 
a sculptured head. Kirchner’s painting at this time was strongly in- 
fluenced by his own work as a wood carver’ and by his woodcuts. The 


Kunsthalle, Hamburg. Photo: Kleinhempel, Hamburg. 

Kirchner’s habit of overpainting, as well as his frequent pre-dating, creates a 
rather difficult problem in the establishment of a chronology of his oeuvre. 

* Formerly Curt Valentin Gallery, New York. 


For a later wood carving, compare Kirchner’s Eve, 1919. Allen Memorial Art 
Museum, Accession Number 55.29. 
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5. Kirchner, Self-Portrait Formerly C. Valenting, New York 


whole painting has the appearance of being carved in wood; its stiffness, 
sharpness of contour, and angularity suggest the manipulation of carving 
knife and gouge. 

After the declaration of war Kirchner was inducted into the army 
and trained in Halle for the artillery. An extremely sensitive and excit- 
able individual, he experienced severe physical strain and mental depres- 
sions during this period but found a certain outlet in painting. Soldiers 
in the Shower Room (1915) in the Museum of Modern Art, New York, 
and the Self-Portrait as a Soldier (Fig. 1) at Oberlin date from this time. 
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Self-Portrait as a Soldier is a bitter condemnation of military con- 
scription and war. Kirchner in a blue army uniform complete with cap, 
again appears very close to the front of the picture plane and to the left. 
The most startling thing about him is the amputated red stump of his 
right arm which he holds up before the viewer. 

Instead of wearing the eager, intense look of the previous self- 
portrait, Kirchner now stares expressionlessly. The eyes, lacking pupil 
and iris, are hollow like the eye sockets of a statue from which the jew- 
els have been plundered. Wild hair, mustache, and goatee are gone — 
the head beneath the cap looks shaved. The face is thin and drawn. 
A cigarette hangs from the lips. In the background, just right of center, 
is the full-front figure of a nude woman seen from the thighs up — 
again a juxtaposition of self to the woman-model symbol. 

In the amputated wrist stump, Kirchner declares not only the 
dreaded possibility of actual physical destruction or impairment, but pos- 
sibly also the real “amputation” of his talents during the war. He can- 
not paint; he is completely handicapped in his life as an artist. The 
pink speckled wash in the left background might be a canvas. The nude- 
woman contrast to the amputated hand may be either the obvious sym- 
bol of sexual impotence, or — more generally — a symbol for the frus- 
tration of his entire creative life. 

This portrait is much harder than the Self-Portrait at Dawn, done 
nine years previously. Though he has retained a similar symbolism, he 
has discarded the early, fluid, art-nouveau contours for jagged edges and 
a broken, angular line formed of small hatchmarks. And the symbolism, 
too, is plainer, less ambiguous. His style at this point indicates a trend 
toward magic realism or New Objectivity, an important force in Ger- 
many after the war. But for Kirchner it was only a trend — he was not 
to develop in this direction. 

Kirchner’s war service led to a complete physical and mental break- 
down. Through the intervention of his commanding officer Hans Fehr," 
a former lay member of Die Briicke and close friend of Nolde’s, Kirchner 
was released from the army and entered a sanitarium in Kénigstein in 
the Taunus, where restful living slowly restored his health. In 1917 he 
left Germany for Switzerland, but he found himself still unable to work 
on his own and following the advice of Henry van de Velde, he placed 
himself in a rest home in Kreuzlingen. 

A year later he settled in a lonely mountain retreat, the “Wild- 


Hans Fehr, Erinnerungen an Ernst Ludwig Kirchner, Bern, Gutekunst & Klip- 
stein, 1955, 
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boden” near Davos. He was spellbound by the Alps, by the form and 
power of the mountain world and by the quiet and dignified people — 
a world so completely different from the pulsating and neurotic life of 
the city as he had known it. Here his color and form slowly lost their 
urgent, problematic quality and provocative incongruity. During his 
seclusion in the Swiss mountains from 1917 until his sudden death in 
1938 Kirchner had a most productive life. He left, besides a large num- 
ber of canvases, more than 2,000 woodcuts, lithographs and etchings, the 
most impressive graphic oeuvre of the first half of the twentieth century. 

At the same time he began to gain a following and attain recogni- 
tion. The Oberlin painting was bought — probably in 1916 — by the 
Municipal Art Gallery of Dresden. In 1919 it was acquired by the 
Stidelsche Kunstinstitut of Frankfurt" through Kirchner’s dealer, Lud- 
wig Schammes. It remained there until its confiscation by the Nazis in 
1937 as “degenerate art”. In 1945 it came into the possession of E. 
Weyhe in New York from whom it was acquired in 1950 by the Allen 
Memorial Art Museum. 

The canvas was painted during the height of Kirchner’s personal 
crisis, and it forecasts the later depressions which eventually led to his 
suicide. It is, however, not only a significant personal document by one 
of the leaders of the expressionist movement, but stands on its own 
rights as a powerful image of the violence and destructiveness of an era. 


Peter Selz 
Pomona College 


” Stidelsches Kunstinstitut, Katalog 1924, Inventar Nr. 299. 
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Notes on Some African Sculptures 


1. FEMALE FIGURE FROM THE DAN-NGERE TRIBES 


The Dan-Ngere tribes are a congeries of relatively small tribes in- 
habiting an area split into three by the borders of Liberia, French 
Guinea and the Ivory Coast and sharing a broadly similar culture and 
art. The dominant feature in their social and political organization is 
the Poro Society, and many though by no means all of their masks and 
other works of art seem to be connected with it. The art of this group of 
tribes is clearly distinguished from that of the surrounding peoples, 
though a certain afhinity exists with the style of the Mende and related 
tribes of Sierra Leone and Western Liberia. 


This figure represents a nude standing woman with elaborate body 
scarification. The missing arms, to judge from other specimens, would 
hang loosely from rather square shoulders, probably with the palms for- 
ward, and would perhaps be a little shorter than in nature. 

Human figures from this tribal group are somewhat rare (and al- 
most unknown in the Ivory Coast), and a number of them are described 
and studied by Dr. Etta Becker-Donner, now Director of the Museum 
fiir Vélkerkunde at Vienna, in a long article “Kunst und Handwerk in 
N.o.-Libera” (Baessler-Archiv, Vol. XXIII, pp. 45-110, Berlin, 1940). She 
found that these figures were not used as ancestor figures, at least nowa- 
days, but that they commonly represented favorite wives, whether alive 
or dead, of the chief who was the carver’s patron. In that case the full 
pendulous breasts of this figure are probably not expressive of fertility, 
but may refer to a similar development of the person represented. 


Such figures appear to be made chiefly by the Kran and Gio tribes, 
and while their styles are hard to distinguish I incline to regard this 
piece as more probably from the Kran. All these figures seem to have 
more affinity with the Dan than the N¢gere tradition of treatment of the 
human face. 
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2. MASK FROM THE DAN-NGERE TRIBES 


The dichotomy or polarity which exists between the Dan and 
Ngere styles is most obvious in the masks of this group. This piece is one 
of the finest known examples of the Ngere tradition, but it is not easy 
to say whether it comes from the Ngere proper in the Ivory Coast or 
from some other of the tribes which adhere to this tradition. In general 
most types of Dan masks show a marked smoothness, suavity and re- 
straint, so that many of them may almost be called naturalistic; Ngere 
masks on the other hand have exaggerated features often violently ugly 
in themselves even if most harmoniously composed. They tend to have 
great projecting foreheads, bulging or tubular eyes, and cheekbones sim- 
ilarly emphasized as projecting cylinders and often reduplicated. This 
mask is remarkable for the way in which the two traditions seem to be 
fused, the unmistakable Ngere characteristics being muted and com- 
posed in an expression of almost Dan-like repose. Almost alone among 
Ngere pieces it can be called beautiful (rather than powerful). The nor- 
mal works of reference on this area do not illustrate any other pieces very 
similar to it; the nearest that I have found is that illustrated on pl. XIIL 
of Portier and Poncetton, Les Arts Sauvages: Afrique, and now | believe 
in the collection of Mr. R. J. Sainsbury in London; in this piece, how- 
ever, tranquility is much less in evidence. The present piece (though 
said to have come from the Bondy collection in southern France), may 
partly on the strength of this similarity, be tentatively attributed to the 
Liberian rather than the French side of the border. The accoutrements, 
unusually complete in this case, are of little help in identification: the 
bells of European form are imported, while the slit bells or cascabels 
are of a type widely found in the Ivory Coast and Liberia. The white 
paint across the nose is as worn by girl initiates among certain at least 


of the Dan-Ngere tribes. 
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AFRICAN SCULPTURES 


3. MASK FROM THE SENUFO TRIBE OF THE 
NORTHERN IVORY COAST 


This is an excellent example of the best known and most impressive 
type of Senufo mask. The proliferation of horns and tusks of various 
kinds is characteristic, though some of the finest and oldest specimens 
are without them. In old catalogues they are often said to represent the 
cynocephalus monkey, but information collected by Dr. Albert Maesen, 
a member of the Belgian Expedition to the Ivory Coast in the 1930's, 
shows that the head represented is that of the hyena, with added attri- 
butes of the antelope, wart hog and other animals, and also of man 
(especially in the case of the nose). Most such masks are surmounted 
by a carved chameleon, sometimes, as here, with a bird behind it and 
with its forefeet resting on the edge of a cup-like vessel carved on the 
summit of the mask. According to Dr. Maesen these are called “fire- 
spitter masks,” because the wearers place tinder inside the mouth and 
after igniting it blow smoke from the open jaws. This practice might 
not, however, be universal among the Senufo, for of many of these 
masks which I have examined in recent years none show any trace of 
burning in this position. Where a cup is present, it appears that a wick 
of cloth is burnt in it floating in butter. A Mandinka informant from the 
French Sudan tells me that the reason that this does not burn the wood 
is that the owners have a gri-gri specially to prevent such burning! 

Dr. Maesen states that these masks are used by the Korubla Secret 
Society, whose function it is to ward off evil spirits and soul stealers. 
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AFRICAN SCULPTURES 


4. MASK FROM THE BAPENDE TRIBES OF THE 
BELGIAN CONGO 


The Bapende are really two separate though related tribes or sub- 
tribes of the western Belgian Congo. The better-known group (from 
which this mask comes) live on the Kwilu River, while the second group 
lives some distance to the east on the west bank of the Kasai. There are 
many affinities between the wood carvings of the two groups, notably in 
the lavish use of red color derived sometimes from powdered camwood, 
sometimes from red ochre or from both. But their masks, and also their 
figures, may be readily distinguished from each other because the Kasai 
Bapende carve them with flat faces in which the features are shown 
in relief, while the Kwilu Bapende carve them in the round. The for- 
mer are much the rarer, the only reasonably large collections known to 
me being in the Museé Royal du Congo Belge, the British Museum and 
the American Museum of Natural History; of the two styles this one 
is the more similar to, and no doubt the more influenced by, the char- 
acteristic style of the Bajokwe, who are among the tribes inhabiting the 
intermediate and surrounding regions. 


The present piece is distinguished from most other masks of the 
Kwilu Bapende by its greater naturalism and sensitivity; the eyebrows, 
eyelids and nose, as well as the form and modelling of the face in gen- 
eral, are much less aggressively stylized than is usual, but the piece has 
nevertheless the appearance of being decidedly in the true Bapende 
tradition rather than an example of European influence on the carver. 
That such departures from the norm can occur within the tradition, 
though very rarely, is established by an even more sensitive example col- 
lected for the British Museum in about 1909 by Emil Torday; a very 
fine photograph of it was recently published by Schmalenbach in his 
African Art, (New York, Macmillan, 1954), pl. 135. At the time of the 
post-initiation dances in which this mask was used, Torday photo- 
graphed a boy wearing it and standing beside another boy in a mask, 
also in the British Museum, of the orthodox style, thus establishing 
clearly that although carved by someone of great artistic originality it 
was functionally within the same framework as the masks of normal type. 
The photograph was reproduced by J. Maes in his Aniota-Kifwebe 
(Antwerp, 1924), pl. 21. 

William Fagg 
The British Museum 
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Three Young Americans 


May 7 - 28, 1957 


This is the third in a series of exhibitions of paintings by three 
young Americans which the museum has held since 1951 for the pur- 
pose of presenting to our museum visitors and art students the work of 
promising young artists. The museum is particularly pleased that two 
artists in this year’s exhibition are graduates of Oberlin College. 

The three artists have kindly supplied brief biographies and state- 
ments about their work, which are printed on the following pages with 
a list of the paintings in the exhibition. 


Rosemarie Beck 


Born July 8, 1923 in New York City. Married, one child. Gradu- 
ated from Oberlin College in 1944. Studied history of art at the Insti- 
tute of Fine Arts, New York University, and at Columbia University. 
Studied violin and plays chamber music regularly for pleasure. Has been 
painting since the age of sixteen. Many one-man shows, three at Peridot 
Gallery in New York. Has also shown at the Whitney Museum and 
the Museum of Modern Art in New York, the Art Institute of Chicago, 
the Pennsylvania Academy, the Corcoran Gallery, and in travelling ex- 
hibitions. Was one of thirty artists under thirty-five selected for the 
Whitney Museum’s Young America exhibition in 1957. 


“I believe the artist is one who embodies his truth other than in 
his person. His truth is an invention. His purpose: the morality never 
to confuse himself with his truth; and, therefore, to be ready always to 
serve it. His direction: the trail left by the struggle he can never escape 
to perfect his thing at the total risk and expense of himself.” 


No. 1 — 1954 Oil on canvas, 52 x 35 in. 
No. 6 — 1954 Oil on canvas, 60 x 40 in. 
No. 2 — 1955 Oil on canvas, 48 x 72 in. 
House of the Sun, — II 1956 Oil on board, 48 x 72 in. 


House of the Moon, Il 1956 Oil on canvas, 50 x 75 in. 
Lent By THE Pertpot GaLtery, New York 
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Gandy Brodie 


Born in 1925 in New York City of Rumanian parents. Educated 
in New York. Began to paint in 1945. Travelled in Europe in 1951, 
and lived in Florence from January to August, 1955, where he married 
Joyce Levine, an American painter. Exhibited in Four Young Amer- 
icans, Spring, 1955, at the Rhode Island School of Design. First one- 
man show at Durlacher Bros., October, 1955. Returned to Florence in 
November, 1955, remaining there until shortly before second exhibition 
at Durlacher, January, 1957. Represented in the Museum of Modern 
Art, Whitney Museum, Phillips Collection, and in numerous private 
collections. 


“The painter is an instrument expressing untold visions which the 
world has need to say and cannot. Thus, his responsibility is to search 
for an articulate objectivity encompassing the particular visual need of 
his time, clarifying the visual phenomena of the past, and prophesying 
the art of the future.” 


1. The Caged Tiger 1954 Oil on canvas, 51 x 76 in. 
Lent By Mr. Mrs. 


2. Grain 1955 Oil on board, 47% x 63 in. 
Lent sy Durvacuer Bros. 
3. Massimo 1956 Oil on board, 55% x 40 in. 


Lent By Bros. 


4. Tower in Time 1956 Oil on board, 80% x 51% in. 
Lent By Durvacuer Bros. 


5. Boat in Venice 1956 Oil on board, 55% x 35% in. 


LENT BY THE RicHTER FouNDATION 


Quest for Calm 1956 Oil on board, 243% x 43% in. 
Lent By Dur.acuer Bros. 
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Budd Hopkins 


Born June 15, 1931 in Wheeling, West Virginia. Married. Gradu- 
ated from Oberlin College in 1953. Studied with Meyer Schapiro, 1953- 
54. Has lived in New York since 1953. Exhibited at Poindexter, Tan- 
ager, March Galleries. One-man show at Poindexter Gallery in 1956. 


“The revolution is complete; for the first time the artist is com- 
pletely free. The last acts of revolution occurred when Kandinsky 
freed us from the limitation of traditional technique. Now any gesture 
a painter makes must be affirmative. There is no avant-garde; a painter 
who does a crucifixion today must really mean it. We must each 
create, from the beginning, our personal worlds in painting, with their 
own temperatures and climates, in which exist our own creatures, wheth- 
er they are boats, people, handwriting, or abstract shapes. My painting 
has to do with a nature that is unconscious and felt, rather than ob- 
served, where things grow, mate and flower, where there are pure and 
impure things. Painting should have its moral polarity, as a Cézanne 
still-life has instability and stability, coldness and warmth, or a Rem- 
brandt has darkness and light. The qualities of growth, movement and 
warmth are important to me in my work; | would like my pictures to 


be disturbing and beautiful.” 
1. “So Many Perils Bloom in this Bright Season” 1956 


Oil on canvas, 37 x 54 in. 
Aphrodite’s Garden 1956 Oil on canvas, 22 x 38 in. 
The Fuse that Drives the Flower 1957 Oil on canvas, 38 x 32 in. 
Watoga 1957 Oil on canvas, 17 x 17 in. 
No. 9-4 1955 Water color, 20% x 28! in. 
No. 7-4 1956 Water color, 14% x 21% in. 


No. 8-1 1956 Water color, 14 x 21 in. 
LENT BY THE ARTIST 


8. No. 7-3 1956 Water color 114% x 8% in. 
Lent sy Rosert GREENBAUM 
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ICA Seminar 


A seminar on resinous surface coatings for works of art was held 
at the Allen Art Building from April 2-5, under the auspices of the Inter- 
museum Conservation Association, and with the cooperation of the 
Allen Art Museum and Oberlin College. Among the forty-seven who 
attended were twenty-five conservators, eight curators, six museum di- 
rectors, four scientists, one art teacher and three students. These people 
came to Oberlin from fourteen states, Canada, and France. 

The program included lectures, demonstrations and a field trip. 
Among the speakers were: 


Dr. Robert Feller, Research Fellow on Artist’s Materials, Mellon 
Institute, who gave four lectures on the nature and properties of natural 
and synthetic resinous materials and their solvents. 


D;. Nathan Stolow, newly appointed Scientific Advisor to the Na- 
tional Gallery of Canada, Ottawa, whose lecture on solvent action sum- 
marized the very important findings of his recent work at the University 
of London. 


Miss Elizabeth Jones, Conservator, Fogg Museum, Harvard Uni- 
versity, reported on her study of the solubility of resins, and on solvent 
retention in resin films as shown by infra-red spectroscopy and _radio- 
active tracer analysis. 


Mr. Theodore Rousseau, Jr., Curator of Paintings, Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York, in a public lecture on the evening of April 
3 balanced this technological discussion with a careful survey of those 
aesthetic qualities of varnish which contribute to the satisfactory ap- 
pearance of paintings. 


Dr. Peter Hawkins, Assistant Professor of Chemistry, Oberlin Col- 
lege, gave a lucid explanation of fractured distillation and chromatog- 
raphy. These chemical processes, apparently unrelated to the arts, have 
their application in the production of solvents on the one hand, and in 
the analysis of resinous materials on the other. Demonstrations of distil- 
lation and chromatography were arranged by Mr. Peter Michaels, gradu- 
ate student in Fine Arts, under the instruction of Professor William 
Renfrow. 
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Mr. Gerhard Wedekind, Assistant Conservator, Metropolitan Muse- 
um of Art, and Miss Elizabeth Jones demonstrated new techniques in 
cleaning paintings. 

The seminar closed with a trip to the varnish sheds of the Sherwin 
Williams Company in Cleveland to see the production of oil varnishes. 
Such coatings, now displaced by spirit varnishes, were in common use 
in medieval and Renaissance painting. 


Baldwin Seminar 


“Old Master Techniques” was the subject of the Baldwin Seminar 
conducted by Professor James Watrous of the University of Wisconsin, 
April 22 to May 4. At the two public lectures on April 25 and May 2 
Professor Watrous spoke on “Technique and Artistic Forms of Mosaics” 
and “Modern Mosaics in Contemporary Architecture.” 

Announcement will be made later of the visiting lecturer for the 
Baldwin Seminar to be held this Fall. The 1958 Spring session of this 
seminar will be conducted by E. H. Gombrich, of the Warburg Insti- 
tute in London. Mr. Gombrich’s subject is “The Concept of Style in 
the History of Art”. 


Lectures 


In a lecture sponsored jointly by the Department of Fine Arts and 
the Conservatory of Music Mrs. Kathi Meyer-Baer spoke on “Angel 
Musicians in Art.” On February 18 Sterling A. Callisen, Dean of Edu- 
cation at the Metropolitan Museum, gave a lecture on “St. Petersburg 
of Catherine the Great and the Hermitage Museum.” 


Budd Hopkins, one of the exhibitors in the current “Three Young 
Americans” show gave an illustrated lecture on “Recent American Paint- 


ing,” Monday, May 13. 


Oberlin Friends of Art 


On January 21 the Friends of Art at their third annual purchase 
party voted to acquire for the museum a South German bronze Pegasus, 
described in the list of recent accessions in this issue of the Bulletin. 
After the balloting, Professor Frederick B. Artz gave a gallery talk on the 
current exhibition of maps from his collection: “The Face of the Earth, 
the Map 1500-1800.” 
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An informal symposium on Jusepe de Ribera was held on February 
28 in connection with the Ribera exhibition. The topics discussed were 
the planning of an exhibition, Ribera’s style, and problems of condition. 
Participants were Miss Chloe Hamilton, Professor Wolfgang Stechow, 
and Mr. Richard Buck. 


A special film program for members was held on May 9. Films 
shown were “Balzac,” “The Loon’s Necklace,” “Images Meédiévales,” 


and “Joan Miré Makes a Color Print.” 


Staff and Faculty Notes 


Paul Arnold was awarded the Medal of Honor for Prints for Bull- 
fight II at the Fifteenth Annual Exhibition of the Audubon Artists. He 
was represented by the water color Peacocks at the Thirty-third Annual 
Circuit Exhibition of the Ohio Water Color Society; by Bouquet at the 
Forty-first Annual Exhibition of the Society of American Graphic Artists 
and at the Eighteenth Annual Exhibition of the American Color Print 
Society; by Pheasant at the Twenty-ninth International Exhibition of 
the Northwest Printmakers. 


On March 18, Mr. Arnold was one of the three judges of the Stu- 
dent Independent Show of the Cleveland Institute of Art. On May 2-3 
he gave a series of three lectures on Modern Painting, Printmaking, and 
Sculpture at Bates College, Lewiston, Maine. 


Edward Capps attended the Tenth University of Kentucky Foreign 
Language Conference, at Lexington, Kentucky, April 25-27. On the 
afternoon of April 26th he read a paper at the Classical Section on 
“Some Aspects of the Greek Tradition in Byzantine Art.” 


Chloe Hamilton gave an illustrated lecture entitled “A College Col- 
lects” on the evening of March 28th at the College Assembly in Finney 
Chapel. 


Ellen Johnson attended a seminar on American painting at the De- 
troit Institute of Arts May 3-6. During the summer she will study 
museum collections in Scandinavia and Germany. 


Margaret Schauffler will spend the summer pursuing her studies in 
Chinese painting. 


Pieter Singelenberg read a paper, “The Waters of Siloe that go 
with Silence” on January 24 at the College Art Association Meetings 
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in Detroit. He will give two courses at New York University during 
the summer session, one on Gothic Architecture, the other on Western 
Painting Traditions: Giotto to Cézanne. 


Wolfgang Stechow lectured on Rembrandt before the Bell Tele- 
phone Company Executives at the University of Pennsylvania on Janu- 
ary 19. On January 25 he attended the meeting of the National Com- 
mittee for the History of Art in Detroit. He represented the College 
Art Association at the Inauguration of Novice G. Fawcett as President 
of Ohio State University in Columbus on April 29. 


Forbes Whiteside is represented by an oil painting La Playa in the 
First Columbia Biennial Exhibition, Columbia, S.C. 

He will be guest instructor in painting at the Cleveland Institute 
of Art for their first summer session, after which he will be in New 
York doing color lithography under a summer “grant-in-aid.” 


Mary Rawson, Graduate Fellow, received a Humanities Research 


Council Fellowship for one year. She will study at the Central School 
of Arts and Crafts in London. 


Loans to Museums and Institutions 


Peter Paul Rubens, The Daughters of Cecrops 
To the Cleveland Museum of Art, Cleveland 
Exhibition: “Venetian Tradition,” November 9, 1956 - January 
1, 1957. Cat. no. 40, repro. 


Paul Cézanne, Le Viaduc a l’Estaque 
To the Wallraf-Richartz Museum, Cologne 
Exhibition: “Cézanne,” December 8, 1956- January 31, 1957. 
Cat. no. 16, repro. 


J. M. W. Turner, View of Venice 
To the Joslyn Art Museum, Omaha 
Exhibition: “Notable Paintings from Midwestern Collections,” 
November 30, 1956 - January 2, 1957. 
To the Art Gallery of Toronto, Toronto 
Exhibition: “Comparisons,” January 11-February 13, 1957. 
Cat. no. 30. 
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Anthony van Dyck, Portrait of a Man 


To the Joslyn Art Museum, Omaha 
Exhibition: “Notable Paintings from Midwestern Collections,” 
November 30, 1956 - January 2, 1957. 


Paul Klee, Die Paukenorgel 


To the Kunsthalle, Hamburg 
Exhibition: “Paul Klee,” December, 1956 - January 27, 1957. 


Arshile Gorky, The Plough and the Song 
To the William Rockhill Nelson Gallery and Atkins Museum 
of Fine Arts, Kansas City, Missouri 
Exhibition: “Some Points of View in Modern Painting,” Febru- 
ary 10- March 17, 1957. Cat. no. 22. 


Pablo Picasso, Fernande. Bronze. 
To Fine Arts Associates, New York City 
Exhibition: “Picasso Sculpture,” January 15 - February 9, 1957. 
Cat. no. 5. 


To the Museum of Modern Art, New York City (May 20-Sep- 
tember 8, 1957) and the Art Institute of Chicago (October 
19-December 1, 1957) 

Exhibition: “Picasso” 


Chinese, T’ang Dynasty, Lion. Bronze. 


To the Los Angeles County Museum, Los Angeles 
Exhibition: “The Arts of the T’ang Dynasty,” January 8 - Febru- 
ary 17, 1957. Cat. no. 99, repro. 


Peter Paul Rubens, Sketch for the Mystic Marriage of St. Catherine 
Tobias Verhaecht, Mountain Landscape. Drawing 


Jaccques Bellange, La femme au trophé. Etching 


Hendrik Goltzius, Pieta. Engraving 
To the Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond 
Exhibition: “England's World of 1607,” May 17- September 1, 
1957 
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Library Report 


Important source material, especially for seminar courses in color 
and in architectural history, has been purchased for the Art Library this 
year. This group of books includes the rare first edition of Vitruvius’ 
Architectura Libri Decem, with commentary by Cesariano, published in 
Como in 1521; Practica della Perspectiva, by Daniello Barbaro, pub- 
lished in Venice, 1569; The Secrets of Alexis [pseud.] by Girolamo 
Ruscelli, London edition of 1615; L’Art d'imprimer les tableaux. Traité 
d'apreés les écrits, les opérations et les instructions verbales de J.-C. Le 
Blon, compiled by Gautier de Montdorge and published in Paris in 1756. 

Additions to the library also included Barock-Bozetti, by Brinck- 
mann; Geschichte der Porzellan-Manufaktur Nymphenburg, by Hof- 
mann and New Keramic Gallery of Porcelain and Pottery, with 700 
illustrations, by Chaffers. The last two titles are of particular interest 
because of the Art Museum’s recent purchase of a Bustelli porcelain from 
Nymphenburg. 

To the reference shelves have been added the eleven volumes (1835- 
1871) by Robert-Dumesnil, and the two volumes (1859-1861) by Baude- 
cour of Le peintre-graveur frangais. We were fortunate, too, in being 
able to add volume 18, on Theodore Géricault, and volume 19, which 
includes Henri Leys, H. de Braekeleer and James Ensor, of the Delteil 
Le peintre-graveur illustré. 

It is always satisfying to be able to fill the gaps in a series. This 
year we were able to complete the Kirchen von Florenz, by Walter 
Paatz, through volume six. Also, the library now owns the Berliner 
Museen, 1907 through 1917, and September 1919 through October 1934. 
The Kunstmuseets Aarsskrift, published by the Copenhagen Statens 
Museum for Kunst, is now accessible in the Art Library, from 1914 
through 1951. 


The three-volume work, “Die niederlaindischen Maler des 17. Jahr- 
hunderts ...”, by Walther Bient has been recently received as a gift from 
the Frank and Janina Petschek Foundation of New York. It is a second 
copy of a most useful and valuable title in the library collection. 


Jeanne Barwis Lopez 
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PAINTINGS 


Job Berckheyde, Dutch, 1630-1693. 
Bakery. Signed center right. 

Oil on canvas, 18% x 15% in. 

R. T. Miller, Jr. Fund (56.62) 


Maurice de Vlaminck, French, 1876-. 
Landscape. Signed lower right. 

Oil on canvas, 21% x 25% in. 

Gift of Mrs. Joseph Lilienthal, Mrs. 
Ann Tryon, and Mr. Philip Lili- 
enthal (57.1) 


Sébastien Bourdon, French, 1616- 
1671. Encampment. 

Oil on canvas, tondo, diameter 22 in. 

Gift of John J. Burling in memory of 
his wife, Marguerite Bensinger 
Burling (57.7) 


P’u-ming (Hsiieh-ch’uang), Chinese, 

Yuan Dynasty, ca. 1350. Orchid. 
Chinese ink on paper, 12% x 18% in. 
R. T. Miller, Jr. Fund (57.12) 


Jan Steen, Dutch, 1626-1679. A 
Merry Company. Signed lower left. 
Oil on panel, 17% x 14% in. (bot- 
tom), 14% in. (top). Middle 1660's. 
R. T. Miller, Jr., Mrs. F. F. Pren- 

tiss, Charles F. Olney Funds 
(57.14) 


DRAWINGS 


Everett Shinn, American, 1876-1953. 
Lovers. Signed lower left. 

Brown wash, red charcoal, Chinese 
white on paper, 10%6 x 12% in. 

R. T. Miller, Jr. Fund (56.78) 
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Everett Shinn, American, 1876-1953. 
Connecticut Bridge. Signed lower 
right. 

Pastel on paper board, 13's x 
17)%e in. 


R. T. Miller, Jr. Fund (56.79) 


Willem de Kooning, American, born 
in Holland, 1904- . Two Women 
III. Signed lower left. 

Pastel and charcoal on paper, 1434 x 
in. 


Friends of Art Fund (57.11) 


PRINTS 


Pierre Imbert Drevet, French, 1697- 
1739. Guillaume Cardinal Du- 
bois after the painting by Hya- 
cinthe Rigaud. LeBlanc II,26. 

Engraving, 19%6 x 14% in. (485 x 
358 mm.) 


Gift of Robert Light (56.63) 


Pierre Imbert Drevet, 1679-1739, and 
Pierre Drevet, 1663-1738, French. 
René Francois de Beauv(e)au, Arch- 
bishop of Narbonne after the paint- 
ing by Hyacinthe Rigaud. LeBlanc 
II, 18. 

Engraving, 19% x 14% in. (496 x 
367 mm.) 


Gift of Robert Light (56.64) 


Gérard Edelinck, Flemish, 1640-1707. 
Charles Mouton after the painting 
by DeTroy. LeBlanc II, 275. 

Engraving, 17% x 14 in. (435 x 
352 mm.) 


Gift of Robert Light (56.65) 


Felix Bracquemond, French, 1833- 
1914. La Seine au Bas-Meudon. 
Beraldi III, 72. 

Etching, 6 x 8% in. (152 x 223 mm.) 

Gift of Leona C. Prasse in honor of 
Mrs. Hazel B. King (56.69) 


Gustave Leheutre, French, 1861- 
1932. Le Petit St. Eloi, La Ro- 
chelle. 

Etching, 6% x 9'%e in. (172 x 246 
mm.) 

Gift of Leona C. Prasse in honor of 
Mrs. Hazel B. King (56.70) 


Auguste Lepére, French, 1849-1918. 
La Halte. 

Chiaroscuro woodcut, 7 x 4%6 in. 
(178 x 116 mm.) 

Gift of Leona C. Prasse in honor of 
Mrs. Hazel B. King (56.71) 


Jan Franken, Dutch, 1896- . Mei. 

Woodcut, 93% x 6% in. (140 x 103 
mm.) 

Gift of Leona C. Prasse in honor of 
Mrs. Hazel B. King (56.72) 


Johan ten Klooster, Dutch, 1873- . 
Papoea. 

Woodcut, 5% x 4%e in. (140 x 103 
mm.) 

Gift of Leona C. Prasse in honor of 
Mrs. Hazel B. King (56.73) 


Karoly Patko, Hungarian, 1895- . 
Niobe. 

Dry point, 7% x 7% in. (185 x 197 
mm.) 

Gift of Leona C. Prasse in honor of 
Mrs. Hazel B. King (56.74) 


Rockwell Kent, American, 1882- . 
Revisitation. 

Lithograph on zinc, 8% x 18's in. 
(216 x 348 mm.) 

Gift of William M. Milliken (56.75) 


CATALOGUE 


Rockwell Kent, American, 1882- . 
Bowsprit. 

Wood engraving, 5%6 x 7 in. (138 x 
178 mm.) 

Gift of William M. Milliken (56.76) 


Rockwell, Kent, American, 1882-. 
Twilight of Man. 

Wood engraving, 5% x 7 in. (140 
x 202 mm.) 

Gift of William M. Milliken (56.77) 


Albrecht Diirer, German, 1471-1528. 
Betrayal of Christ from the Large 
Passion. B. 7; M. 116. 

Woodcut, 153% x 11% in. (339 x 
283 mm.) 

R. T. Miller, Jr. Fund (57.4) 


Rembrandt Harmensz van _ Rijn, 
Dutch, 1606-1669. Jan Asselyn, 
Painter, B. 277. 

Etching, 8%s6 x 6's in. (217 x 170 
mm.) 


R. T. Miller, Jr. Fund (57.5) 


Albrecht Diirer, German, 1471-1528. 
Apollo and Diana, B. 68; M. 64c. 

Engraving, 4% x 2'ie in. (114 x 72 
mm.) 


R. T. Miller, Jr. Fund (57.6) 


Jacques Bellange, French, 1594-1638. 
La Femme au trophée. LeBlanc 36. 
Etching, 10% x 8's in. (276 x 220 


mm.) 
Charles F. Olney Fund (57.8) 


Honoré Daumier, French, 1808-1879. 
Enfoncé Lafayette!, Delteil 134, 
Proof edition. 

Lithograph, 11% x 16% in. (292 x 
419 mm.) 

R. T. Miller, Jr. Fund 


(57.10) 
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American, ca. 1920. Standing Wom- German, Nymphenburg, ca. 1756. 
an. Fountain-Grotto, model by Franz 
Bronze, H. 13 in. Anton Bustelli. 
Gift of Dr. Roy G. Pearce in memory Porcelain, H. 1234 in. Width at base, 
of his wife, Margery McKenney 11% in. 
Pearce (57.13) R. T. Miller, Jr. Fund (56.68) 
South German, ca. 1600. Pegasus. 
Bronze, H. 8 in. SILVER 
Friends of Art Fund (56.66) 


Jean-Baptiste Joseph LeRoux, French, 
‘ Lille, ca. 1750-60. Coffeepot. 
LACQUER H. 11% in. 
R. T. Miller, Jr. Fund (56.67) 
Japanese, early 19th century. Tarai 
H. 4% in. Diameter 11% in. 
Gift of Miss Mildred Ann Paine 


(57.2) Recent donations to the Helen Ward 


Memorial Collection include tex- 


Japanese, early 19th century. Yutd tiles, costumes and accessories from 
H. 6% in. Diameter at base 6% in. Miss Margaret Schauffler, Mrs. 
Gift of Miss Mildred Ann Paine Martha Storrs Swift, Mrs. O. H. 


(57.3) Berman, and Dr. Frank Vincent. 
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STAFF OF THE MUSEUM 

Charles P. Parkhurst, Director (on leave) 
Wolfgang Stechow, Acting Director 
Clarence Ward, Director Emeritus 
Chloe Hamilton, Curator 

Mrs. Hazel B. King, Curator Emeritus 
Mrs. Jeanne Barwis Lopez, Librarian 
Patricia Rose, Assistant to the Curator 


MUSEUM PURCHASE COMMITTEE 
Paul Arnold 

Frederick B. Artz 

Andrew Bongiorno 

Edward Capps, Jr. 

Chloe Hamilton 

Mrs. Oscar Jaszi 


FACULTY OF THE DEPARTMENT 
Paul Arnold 

Edward Capps, Jr. 

Ellen Johnson 

Eva M. Oakes, Emeritus 

Charles P. Parkhurst, Head (on leave) 
Margaret R. Schauffler 


EDITOR OF THE BULLETIN 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


ASSISTANTS AND FELLOWS 
Gavin Goodfellow 

Jane Hutchison 

Joel Isaacson 

Eldon Kenworthy 

Mary Rawson 

Loretta Renz 


Frances Taube 


PUBLICATIONS 
The Bulletin (illustrated), 
color reproductions, 
photographs and postcards 


are on sale at the Museum. 
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Loretta Renz, Secretary 


Delbert Spurlock, Building Superin- 
tendent and Head Custodian 


Robert Williams, Custodian 
Edwin Napp, Technical Assistant 
Maurice Morey, Custodian 


Ellen Johnson 

Donald M. Love 

Wolfgang Stechow, Acting Chair- 
man 

Margaret R. Schauffler 


Charles P. Parkhurst, Chairman (on 
leave) 


Pieter Singelenberg 

Wolfgang Stechow, Acting Head 
Jessie B. Trefethen, Emeritus 
Clarence Ward, Emeritus 


Forbes Whiteside 
Laurine Mack Bongiorno 
Arthur E. Princehorn 


MUSEUM HOURS 

School Year: 

Monday through Friday 
1:30-5:00 , 7:00-9:00 P. M. 
Saturday 2:00-4:00 P. M. 
Sunday 2:00-6:00 P.M. 


Summer: 


Monday through Friday 

10:00 to 12:00 A. M.; 

2:00 to 5:00 P.M. (apply at side gate) 

Saturday 2:00-5:00 P.M. 
7:00-9:00 P.M. 


Sunday 2:00-6:00 P.M. 
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